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could resolve politics so readily into an interplay of personalities, or 
overlook so dexterously in a public man the cause or movement behind 
him. This habit of never seeing impersonally it is that gives their 
peculiar value to Clarendon's letters. Numerous minor sketches here 
and there of personal characteristics and situations are surpassingly apt : 
they arrest attention and remain in the memory. But these letters 
as a series are chiefly informed with the figures of Palmerston and 
Russell. Both statesmen appear — and nothing shows more clearly the 
limited scope of this material — not as successful or original leaders, but 
as rather troublesome colleagues. Yet the total picture given of each 
is very true to life, and serves to correct the detached, exalted views of 
their special biographers. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, after reminding us that he is a Conservative 
of the old school, protests his non-partizan editing; and on the whole it 
may be granted. He is not free, however, from an occasional prejudice. 
One detects, for example, a certain partiality whenever relations with the 
United States are touched upon, as in his version of the McLeod case, 
which he would have difficulty in substantiating from the Foreign Office 
correspondence on the subject. Again, writers on this period are 
entitled to deplore the often harmful influence of the Times, but Sir 
Herbert exceeds all reason in attacking Sir William Howard Russell, the 
Times correspondent in the Crimean War, for the despatches revealing 
the distress of Lord Raglan's forces, which formed such an open indict- 
ment of the Aberdeen administration. If Sir Herbert had referred 
to the biography of Sir W. H. Russell, recently published, one would 
place more confidence in his having looked at all sides of the question. 
As it is, he appears to have delivered an unfair attack upon only 
partial knowledge. But bias of this kind is not frequent, nor does it mar 
the very attractive way in which Sir Herbert has carried out his task. 

C. E. Fryer. 

Lord Lyons: a Record of British Diplomacy. By Lord Newton. 
In two volumes. (London: Edward Arnold; New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Company. 1913. Pp. x, 388; viii, 447.) 
These volumes contain something more than the belated reminis- 
cences of a diplomatist, which are often, as Sorel once brightly said, 
" negotiations for the applause of posterity rather than true records 
of the past ". The work is based, Lord Newton assures us, on " the 
whole " of Lord Lyons's correspondence, " whether official, semi-official, 
or private"; and so far as these sources have been used the work is 
properly classed by the subtitle which the author has chosen, " a Record 
of British Diplomacy ". 

The interest attaching to such a record is by no means small. His- 
tory, in the full and proper sense of the word, such a work of course 
cannot be. It is of necessity too personal, too limited in its apprehension 
of motives, and too narrow in its sympathies to convey the whole truth. 
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It is, nevertheless, the best kind of a contribution to history ; for it 
supplies in an authentic form the elements with which the historian must 
deal. It states frankly and sincerely the British point of view — at least 
as regards one important actor in the drama — and is an instructive 
exposition of the principles upon which British diplomacy was con- 
ducted in a period with which Lord Newton himself, as well as Lord 
Lyons, was personally familiar. 

For the American public, and especially for the American historian, 
the most engaging chapters of these volumes are those which deal with 
public life in Washington and the impressions created by the attitude of 
the American people and government just before and during the Civil 
War, when Lord Lyons was the British minister to the United States. 

The record takes us unreservedly into his confidence, and we are 
permitted to witness the working of his mind from day to day. Arriving 
in Washington in April, 1859, in May he reports his conviction that 
there is in the United States " the desire to take advantage of the 
state of things in Europe to carry out American Views on this side of 
the Atlantic; in short to get hold of Mexico and Cuba". He finds the 
government so weak that it would not venture, even in a small matter, 
to do anything for England which would expose it to the least unpopu- 
larity. He is from the first obsessed with the idea that war with Eng- 
land would be popular in the United States, and finds the people 
" irritable, excitable, and longing to play the part of a first-rate power ". 
These, he admits, " are the crude ideas of a man who has been only 
seven weeks in the country, and who has necessarily passed them in a 
small, and at this season, almost deserted town, which is merely the 
nominal Capital ". 

Violently prejudiced from the start against American methods, 
manners, and morals, Lord Lyons was never quite able to escape from 
the influence of his first impressions. American interest in the rights 
of neutrals seemed to him nothing more than a disposition " to place 
restraint upon the belligerent rights of Great Britain, if that country 
should be involved in war ". The trouble over the occupation of the 
island of San Juan on the Pacific coast, he feared, might easily create 
the dreaded collision of the two English-speaking peoples ; but, although 
Lord John Russell declared that " it is of the nature of the United States 
citizens to push themselves where they have no right to go ", after 
protracted negotiations the question of the rightful ownership of the 
island was cheerfully referred by the American government to the 
arbitration of the King of Prussia, who finally decided it in favor of the 
United States. 

The value to his own country, and incidentally to the world, of a well- 
disciplined and thoroughly seasoned diplomatist is forcibly illustrated 
by the fact that Lord Lyons, while entertaining strong feelings of distrust 
and disapproval of the characteristics and the government of the Ameri- 
can people, was nevertheless able to display outwardly great tact and 
moderation in handling questions of the utmost delicacy, in which 
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the honor as well as the interest of Great Britain was involved. Al- 
though he regarded the belief which he attributed to Secretary Seward, 
"that England would never go to war with the United States", as 
presumptuous and even impertinent, he recognized the disadvantage at 
which this assumption placed him, and resented the embarrassment con- 
sequent upon it; for he saw how impolitic it would be either to con- 
firm or to denounce it. It was inevitable, therefore, when the celebrated 
Trent incident produced a situation not expressly covered by mutually 
recognized principles of international law, yet apt to inflame the passions 
of both nations, that his detestation of Mr. Seward should be intensified. 
Even before this incident, as he confesses in a letter of June 10, 1861, to 
Lord John Russell, the idea of "a sudden declaration of war against 
England by the United States", was so dominant in his mind that he 
did not venture after the arrival of Mr. Adams's report of his first 
conversation with Lord Russell to approach the secretary, frankly ad- 
mitting that he considered it " too dangerous to talk to him on such 
subjects". 

A less astute diplomatist would, no doubt, have found it impossible 
in these critical moments to maintain absolute silence, and an over- 
confident jurist would probably have brought on a quarrel by arguing 
about the legal issues. Lord Lyons deftly solved the problem thus forced 
upon him by creating about himself a perfect void through which his 
antagonist could not pass without the danger of a fatal misstep. 
Through this judicious reticence time was given for passion to sub- 
side and for reason to act. " In after years ", Lord Newton informs 
us, " Lord Lyons frequently expressed the opinion that if there had 
then been telegraphic communication across the Atlantic it would have 
been impossible to avert war, and it is more than probable that he was 
correct." 

It was not, however, quite fair either to himself or to others for 
Lord Lyons to insist, as he did after the Trent affair was concluded, 
that war was averted because of " the military preparations made in 
England ". A more just view would include recognition of the sincere 
wish of President Lincoln and Secretary Seward, if possible, to main- 
tain peace; the skill with which Mr. Adams represented the friendly 
intentions of the United States at the Court of St. James; the wise and 
temperate intervention of the prince consort, who, as Lord Lyons must 
have known and as Lord Newton records, in the last days of his life, 
with the support of the queen, altered a belligerent despatch which the 
British Ministry by the advice of the law-officers and in view of the 
temper of the nation had prepared; and finally the prudence and loyalty 
to high purposes of Lord Lyons himself in his method of presenting the 
views of the British government at Washington, together with Mr. 
Seward's perception of the error that would be involved in disregarding 
the rights of neutral vessels on the high seas. 

It is impossible in this brief notice to touch upon all the interesting 
matter in these volumes concerning the course of our Civil War, and 
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still less imperative to follow Lord Lyons to Constantinople and to 
Paris, where he continued his distinguished services until his death in 
1887. Both the general reader and the historian will find much in 
these chapters that is worthy of their attention regarding the Eastern 
Question, Proposals for Disarmament, the Franco-German War, and the 
beginning of the Third French Republic. 

David J. Hill. 

Modern Russia. By Gregor Alexinsky, Ex-Deputy of the Duma. 

Translated by Bernard Miall. (London: T. Fisher Unwin; 

New York: Charles Scribners Sons. 19 13. Pp. 361.) 

This is not a work of erudition, nor a bit of journalistic impression- 
ism, nor — intentionally, at least — a book of political propaganda. It is 
the author's desire to lay before the indubitably ill-informed Western 
public " a small encyclopaedia of Russian life in all its manifestations, 
an unpretending photograph, which seeks to produce as faithfully as 
possible the contours and colours of reality ". But one is not a Social- 
Democrat in vain — and M. Alexinsky was one of the prominent members 
of that party in the second Duma. The book is one long indictment of 
" Tsarism ". Still, as it is impossible for most Russians to discuss any 
subject, even astronomy or archaeology, without deducing arguments for 
or against the autocracy, one must take them as one finds them, and in 
this case be grateful to the author for his honest attempt " to speak 
the calm language of facts and figures and exact data" and for a 
moderation of tone not altogether usual in books of this type. 

One great merit of this book is its comprehensiveness. Within about 
350 pages M. Alexinsky has compressed an account of the physiography 
and ethnology of Russia ; the political, social, and intellectual evolution of 
the people; the industrial expansion which in the last few decades has 
proceeded with American celerity; the agrarian problem, that night- 
mare of contemporary Russia; the organization of the central and local 
government, and the traditions, methods, and spirit of the bureaucracy ; 
finance, the army, and foreign policy : the Revolution and the Reaction ; 
the national questions and the religious sects ; finally a chapter on litera- 
ture. Among the innumerable books about Russia that have appeared in 
recent years, the reviewer knows of no other that gives so many-sided 
and complete a survey within so small a compass. 

The picture of Russian life, as the author views it, is tragic in the 
extreme ; an incorrigibly despotic government, maintaining itself only by 
bayonets, yet so distrustful of its own troops that it no longer dares 
face a foreign war; finances on the verge of bankruptcy; education so 
neglected that seventy-nine per cent, of the population is still illiterate 
(p. 201) ; the industrial laboring classes suffering from wretchedly low 
wages, long hours of work, and frightfully unsanitary surroundings, yet 
virtually forbidden to organize in their own defense; the peasantry, re- 
duced to permanent pauperism, which is constantly becoming more acute 



